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WHEN FOUND— 


AC foreshadowed in our June and July issues of last year, Dickens’s 
house, 141, Bayham Street, Camden Town, is now in the 
hands of the house-breakers, and probably by the time this is in 
print will be totally demolished. One of our members has secured 
as a memento of Dickens’s childhood the window of the little attic 
referred to in Mr. Willoughby Matchett’s article last year, and 
another has secured the knocker of the street door. We understand 
that other relics have been saved by the estate agents, Messrs. Alfred 
Squire & Bird, of 106, High Street, Camden Town, such as the attic 
door, the front door, and three of the stoves. As there is no doubt 
that all these were in use when Dickens lived there, an opportunity 
offers to Dickensians to secure some genuine Dickens relics. 
* * * * * 

As announced in our last issue, a social evening for Progressive 
Whist in connection with Headquarters has been arranged to take 
place at Ye Mecca Café, 56, Ludgate Hill, E.C., on Saturday, 
April 16th, at 7 for 7.30. This special fixture has been arranged 
by the Council at the request of many members, who feel they do 
not have an opportunity of becoming acquainted with each other 
at our ordinary monthly meetings. The price of tickets is two 
shillings each, and application for them should at once be made to 
the Secretary, 1, Whitcomb House, Whitecmb Street, W.C., as 
the number is limited. The prizes will be of a Dickensian nature, 
and the cards to be used are being specially made for the purpose 
with a unique and appropriate design. If any one should be 
sceptical as to the association of Dickens and Whist Drives, we re- 
spectfully refer him or her to Mr. Oakley Camden’s *‘ Dramatic 
Trifle *’ on page 103. 

* * * * * 

We note with pleasure that a strong branch of the Fellowship 
is on the eve of formation at Grimsby, as the result of a lecture on 
Dickens’s child characters delivered by Lady Doughty in the town 
some weeks ago. A full report of the lecture appeared in the 
Grimsby Telegraph, and by the courtesy of that paper we are able 
to publish it in our present issue. Mr. T. H. Gale followed up 
Lady Doughty’s lecture by appealing in the local paper for a 
Branch of the Fellowship, and in response has received the promise 
of support from upwards of a hundred and fifty ladies and gentle- 
men. A meeting is to be called immediately to elect the officers 
and to formally inaugurate the Branch. We understand that Lady 
Doughty has accepted the invitation to be its first President, and 
has promised her support and interest in every way. 
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The Dickens Fellowship Dramatic Society, after a successful and 
useful existence of nearly five years, has ceased to exist as a 
separate society: but the dramatic representation of Dickens works 
will not cease. It has been the object of the Council of the Fellow- 
ship to strengthen the Dramatic Section, and a committee under its 
direct control has been formed, and this phase of the Fellowship’s 
work will in future be known as The Dickens Repertoire Company. 
The committee consists of Messrs. Walter Dexter, Fredk. T. Harry, 
A. E. Brookes Cross, Frank Staff, R. Chas. Harry, and B. W. 
Matz, these being the gentlemen who had charge of the recent 
successful production of ‘‘ Oliver Twist ’’ at the Broadway Theatre, 
New Cross. It is hoped that arrangements will permit Mr. Bransby 
Williams to again appear in a new Dickens play this December 
under the auspices of the newly formed Dickens Repertoire Com- 
pany, and further particulars of this interesting feature will appear 
in our pages in due course. ‘s 

* * * * x 

In a series of books under the general heading of ‘‘ McDougall’s 
Silent Reading Series’? The Cricket on the Hearth and The 
Chimes have recently been included. The object of the series is to 
furnish suitable classics for carrying out a new suggestion in the 
teachers’ code to encourage silent reading amongst scholars, as 
apart from reading aloud in classes, and so create a capacity for 
systematic study. There is no introduction to the volumes, but at 
the end are a number of questions on the subject-matter, to train 
the scholars to read for profit as well as for pleasure. The ques- 
tions are well thought out and comprehensive, and if the scholar, 
after reading the two named books above, could answer half of 
them, he would constitute himself a fairly good expert on these two 
Christmas stories of Dickens. 

% x % * x 

Readers will be glad to have their attention drawn to two new 
songs composed by Miss Winifred M. Nash, whose name will be 
familiar to Dickensians as a very keen competitor in the Dickens 
examination papers we set some time back, and as one whose 
musical talents are always at the disposal of the Fellowship when 
required. Miss Nash has several songs to her name, and these 
two, entitled respectively ‘‘ God’s Gift’’ and ‘’ Because of You,’’ 
should enhance her reputation considerably. We prefer the last- 
named as the more melodious of the two, but both are unhackneyed 
in their phrasing, and will be appreciated by those who care for 
unconventionality. Mr. Ellis Howard, of Little Marlborough 
Street, W., is the publisher. 


* * * * * 


The last monthly meeting of the season in connection with Head- 
quarters takes place at Clifford’s Inn Hall, Fleet Street, E.C., on 
Wednesday, April 13th, at 8 o’clock, when Professor Wm. Miles 
is to give a recital from his Dickens repertoire. In the interval 
Mr. Sidney Carter will give a sketching demonstration of some 
Dickens characters. The chairman on the occasion will be the Rev. 
Canon Benham. Tue Epitor. 
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DICKENS’S CHILD CHARACTERS 
By LADY DOUGHTY 

Pee beloved novelist, humorist, philosopher, philanthropist and 

wag of the past century, Charles Dickens, has become the 
children’s hero and romancer in nearly all the English-speaking 
nations of the earth. Every child has been deluged in tears and con- 
vulsed with laughter as it followed the fortunes of the afflicted or the 
careers of the heroes or the clowns in the inexhaustible regions of 
Dickens’s creation. Every one of its child characters has lived and 
had its being in the minds of the young. They have all had poor 
little Jo—the crossing sweeper—Little Nell, Paul and Florence 
Dombey, ‘'ommy Traddles, Tiny Tim, Susan Nipper, Jenny Wren, 
Oliver Twist, David Copperfield and Nicholas Nickleby for their 
companions through the vicissitudes of their careers, and parted with 
them at the grave or the marriage altar with grief and regret. 
-~ Perhaps no picture is more complete in its realism and actual life 
than that of David Copperfield and Peggotty, his old nurse, with 
Barkis as a later comical adjunct. Through all the sad, tragic and 
heartrending misfortunes of poor David, the love and angel-like care 
of dear old Peggotty runs as a bright, golden streak of sunshine. - The 
loves of David and little Emily at Yarmouth is another pretty 
incident brightening the sad, grey life of the unfortunate boy. 
Perhaps, after all, there were more smiles than tears in David’s 
career, though they ran a close race. But all through one loved 
David with all one’s heart and soul, and shared a warm affection 
equally between poor Peggotty and quaint Betsey Trotwood, who 
seemed to spend her simple life between chasing the donkeys and 
small boys off her patch of green, and training things to grow in an 
obdurate little garden. : 

In Paul Dombey we have a quaint and sorrowful child character, 
who draws showers of tears at every step of his struggling and sad 
boyhood. It was one of the ironies dear to Dickens to make the 
hard, automatic, moneyed Mr. Dambey love the weakling Paul and 
loathe the other child Florence, who shared none of her beloved 
Paul’s ill-health, and to bring about the pathetic death of that boy at 
the cost of the extraordinary parent’s utter misery. But before the 
end of Paul we go through many comical experiences with the weird 
ficures surrounding him. Mrs. Pipchin, the vinegar proprietress of 
an establishment for rich children at Brighton, in particular. From 
crying wretchedly over little Paul wondering what the wild waves 
were saying, we fall to laughing over the terrible Mrs. Pipchin, the 
melancholic sympathy of Mrs. Wickham, and the Jack-in-the-box 
happenings of the irrepressible “slavey.” Paul’s dark school days at 
Dr. Blimber’s establishment of education had one rainbow of delight 
every Saturday, when dear Florence paid her visit and made stronger 
the love between the lonely little pair. But Paul kept growing more 
delicate and more old-fashioned, until at last, with his worn, little 
hands in his sister’s, and the shadow of hateful Mrs. Pipchin hovering 
near, he passed out of pain and misunderstandings. Only Florence 
was left to break her heart with grief and loneliness, and the stern, 
grim, ironcast Mr. lombey left with a paler cheek and the annoyance 
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of the firm’s name—Dombey & Son —being rendered void by the boy’s 
death. One said good-bye to Paul with a n¥iserable lump in one’s 
throat and a mist before ones eyes. 

The wayward career of poor little Oliver T'wist, perhaps the best 
known of all Dickens’s creations, is vividly portrayed from the time 
he emerged from the autocratic rule of Mrs. Mann and Mr. Bumble, 
during his apprenticeship with the undertaker, and through his 
brave expedition into the great unknown world and liberty. Those 
were sad times for the orphan child, but they were nothing to the bad 
times that awaited him in the company of the Artful Dodger, whose 
smiling, impudent and foxy visage was the first ray of sunshine to 
light up his desolate days. One followed the stormy path of Oliver 
into the awful den of the Jew Fagin, and suffered with him the 
horrors of his plight, the agonies of his trials and the shame of the 
roguish life foreed upon him. How sweet was the visage of Mrs. 
Mann, how benevolent the dreaded Beadle, how_companionable and 
cheering the thought of the grim coffins, in comparison with the 
fiendish rogues who held Oliver under hourly threat. One breathed 
in relief and happiness his days of sweet repose after his rescue by 
Mr. Brownlow until torn away from his happiness by the violence of 
Bill Sikes and Fagin. When once again he is emancipated by the 
kindiy Mr. Giles and Mrs. Maylie, one shed no more tears—except a 
few here and there as the evil Fate seemed to threaten a return— 
finally taking leave of one’s beloved little friend Ciiver in the heart 
and home of Mr. Brownlow. 

Little Nell is one of the most beautiful child characters in 
Dickens’s wonderful world of big and little people. Her small angel 
face, pressed close to that of her dear old grandfather, is the first 
little picture we cherish in The Old Curiosity Shop, and one of the 
first symbols of that child character that exceed in beauty and 
precious sweetness almost any other of Dickens’s creations. Little 
Nell, with an instinct far beyond her childish years, saw the helpless- 
ness of that gentle, wandering old man, divined his weakness, and 
set herself up to be his prop, his pillar and his support. Simplv and 
beautifully the pair dwelt, with rough, good-hearted, faithful Kit to 
play comic relief until Daniel Quilp started his evil machinations 
and sought to put the.screw of his nefarious scheming on the foolish 
old grandfather. It is with a sad heart and a dread of misery that 
one follows the stramge pair upon the cold, cheerless road of the 
vagrant to struggle for existence, undergoing the cruellest buffetings 
of Fate, until at last Mrs. Jarley and her waxworks mercifully 
loomed into view and saved them from the slow torture of cold and 
starvation. One felt almost contented at Little Nell’s lot after this, 
until the feeble old grandfather, falling in with a dissolute set of 
gamblers, stole the child’s few miserable savings and nearly broke 
her heart. At last Little Nell could no longer protect the crazy 
grandfather, falling into delicacy and slipping away one quiet 
morning from the struggles, the suffering, and the sadness of her 
rough little life to join her sister angels in another world. 

Little Jo, the crossing sweeper! Dear to all is th's little fellow 
whom Fate seemed to pursue with malicious mirth from the cradle to 
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the grave. When good friends did cross his path, it was to find bim 
in a fever. ‘TL have been moved on and moved on more’n ever I was 
afore,” he tells them, and though he is taken and cared for, the old 
fear of being moved on returns, and he escapes in the middle of the 
night and runs he knows not whither. Adventures befall him by the 
way, but he keeps “a movin’ on,” until, when he can fight the enemy 
no longer, he falls into kindly Allan Woodcourt’s hands, where 
he lingers until he can “move on” no longer in this world. 

These were but a few of the child characters Dickens has created. 
There were many others, but the task of dealing with them all was 
too big. Dickens knew better than any other son of genius the art of 
giving his pen-children flesh and blood reality and endowing them 
with a humanity that made one love and pity them like intimate 
friends of life. 


—— 


MINSTER ABBEY CHURCH AND DICKENS 


‘ee humorist we know, and the sentimentalist we know, but who 

is Dickens the Seer? The question has not hitherto been 
potential, but should the identity which a contributor to the March 
“ Antiquary ” has assigned to Minster Abbey Church, in Skeppey, as 
that which the master visualized in The Old Curiosity Shop, be affirmed. 
it assuredly will gather force. For as against the probability —almost 
“ spooky ” in its pertinence—that one of “ the Dead at Minster,” whose 
brass is before the altar there, was, in fact, sole sponsor on the part of 
the county to the Kentish charter of 1293—a deed which at once 
furnishes the earliest known instance of legal general liberty and 
forecasts the claims of Wat Tyler in 1581—we have the singularly 
apposite exclamation of the schoolmaster to Little Nell in the novel :— 
. “Do you think there are no deeds far away from here, in which these 
dead may be best remembered? Nell, Nell, there may be people busy 
in this world at this instant, in whose good actions and good thoughts 
these very graves—neglected as they look to us—are the chief 
instruments.” 

All, of course, depends upon the identity of the scene, in respect of 
which there is much to commend Minster. Its situation is well 
within the Dickens country, overlooking those marshes about the 
confluence of the Thames and Medway which the novelist knew and 
drew so well. Forster states that asa boy he accompanied his father 
to Sheerness, which is within the bounds of Minster parish, in the 
navy pay yacht; and, more significantly, it is known that in man- 
hood he was wont-.to visit at the abbey farm, {frequented the 
abbey church, and on occasions played in the churchyard with the 
little daughter of his host, the churchwarden. A claim for the church 
of Tong, in Shropshire, as the original church of the story, has been 
preferred, and this identification is, of course, favoured by the action 
of the tale, but it has not been stated that Dickens was ever there. 
Moreover, its antiquity is barely medieval, and presents little of that 
aspect of a remote, forgotten, unrecorded past, which characterizes 
equally the subjects of the story aud the remains at Minster. 
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THE WRECKED DYING-CHILD NEAR NATAL 


ITS LIFELONG EFFECTS ON DICKENS 
By JOHN SUDDABY 


hate works of Dickens are full of proofs of his touching regard 

for child-life, and the youthful characters he so delightfully 
and sympathetically portrays are lastingly in the minds of his 
readers, and when periodically I have read in The Dickensian of 
the proceedings of the Pickwick Club at Durban, Natal, I have 
reflected on how the youthful mind of the great author was carried 
to that region in sympathy with those who were cast upon that 
shore by the wreck of the East Indiaman ‘‘ Grosvenor,’’ and who 
mostly perished on the African Coast and in the deserts in vainly. 
endeavouring to reach the Dutch Colony at the Cape. The story 
touched him, not only for the period of his youth, but for his 
lifetime. And what so greatly affected him was a touching in- 
cident of child life and death—the wasting away of a solitary 
child who formed one of the wrecked party. This child died in 
the desert or barren strand after being carefully attended to by 
the sailors to the best of their power during weeks of journeying 
along the sea beach in crossing rivers and in wandering along. 
The connected story is probably not generally known to Dickens 
readers either in England or Natal, and may therefore be now 
acceptable. The wreck took place on August 4th, 1782, at which 
period the south-east part of Africa was a terra incognita, or 
dark and unknown land. Perhaps the then only visitors were 
a few Portuguese traders from a casual ship or a trading station 
to the north, a few Dutch who, starting from the Cape Colony, 
penetrated into the wilds, and were leading almost isolated lives 
amongst the natives, or sailors miraculously returning from there 
after shipwreck and adventure. The then maps marked the 
locality as Caffraria Coast, and the country inland a blank or a 
desert ; and the only geographical knowledge vouchsafed in the 
few. books was that.it was a desert region peopled in places by 
Kaffirs or blacks, and infested with lions and other wild animals. 
And whenever narratives came to hand of particular wrecks and 
adventures, they were printed and illustrated with rough wood- 
cuts, and were eagerly read. These publications mostly were in 
two forms—the one, the standard publication of the recognised 
bookseller and printer, and the other the cheap and few-pages 
print which hawkers, or chapmen, as they were then called, peddled 
or sold in the villages and country side, and in the poorer and 
populous centres of cities and towns. 

Dickens gives us the information of what he read in his youth 
of wrecks and adventures in an article entitled ‘‘ The Long Voy- 
age ’’’ in Household Words of December 31st, 1853, and the effect 
they had upon him. He was then approaching 42 years of age, 
but the effect of reading in his boyhood, perhaps 30 years before, 
‘is unmistakably and forcibly revealed. In the article in question 

he pictures himself in a reverie on this New Year’s Eve, and gives 
as: true a portrayal of himself as anything which subsequently 
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‘When the wind is blowing and the sleet or rain is driving 
against the dark windows, I love to sit by the fire thinking of 
what I have read in books of voyage and travel. Such books 
have had a strong fascination for my mind from my earliest child- 
hood, and I wonder it should come to pass that I never have been 
round the world, never have been shipwrecked, ice environed, 
tomahawked, or eaten. Sitting on my ruddy hearth in the twilight 
I find incidents of travel arise around me from all the latitudes 
and longitudes of the globe. They observe no order or sequence, 


but appear and vanish as they will ‘come like shadows, so de- 
part.’ ”’ 

After referring to various travellers on land and sea, mutiny, 
wrecks, disaster and adventures, he further proceeds :— 

‘“The most beautiful and affecting incident I know of is asso- 
ciated with the wreck of the ‘Grosvenor.’ With the forlorn object 
of reaching the Cape before them, the 135 survivors set off. There 
is a solitary child among the passengers—a little boy of seven 
years old, who has no relation there. The child is sublimely made 
a sacred charge. He is pushed on a raft across broad rivers by 
the surviving sailors; they carry him by turns through the deep 
sand and long grass (he patiently walking at other times) ; they 
share with him such putrid fish as they find to eat; they lie down 
and wait for him when the rough carpenter, who becomes his 
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special friend, lags behind. Beset by lions and tigers, by savages, 
by thirst, by hunger, by death in a crowd of ghastly shapes, they 
never—O Father of all mankind, Thy name be blessed for it!— 
forget the child.” f 

The captain and others get lost and missing, and others, in- 
cluding the carpenter, die, and the steward succeeds to the com. 
mand of the party and to the sacred guardianship of the child. 

‘“God knows all the steward does for the poor baby; how he 
cheerfully carries him in his arms when he himself is weak and 
ill; how he feeds him when he himself is griped with want; how 
he folds his ragged jacket round him, lays his little worn face 
with a woman’s tenderness upon his sunburnt breast, soothes him 
in his sufferings, sings to him as he limps along, unmindful of 
his own parched and bleeding feet. . . . The time comes when 
the reduced party wait one, two and three days for those ill. 
On the third day they move very softly about in making their 
preparations for the resumption of the journey; for the child is 
sleeping by the fire, and it is agreed with one consent that he 
shall not be disturbed until the last moment. The moment comes, 
the fire is dying—and the child is dead. His faithful friend, the 
steward, lingers but a little while behind him. His grief is great, 
he staggers on for a few days, lies down in the desert, and dies. 
But he shall be reunited in his immortal spirit—who can doubt 
it!—with the child, where he and the poor carpenter shall be 
raised up with the words, ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
the least’ of these, ye have done it unto Me.’ ”’ 

Dickens. concludes his reverie on the sad events by thoughts of a 
voyager summoned from home travelling a long distance from 
which he could never return, in the depths of sorrow, bitterness 
of anguish, and helplessness of self-reproach in the desperation 
of his desire to set right what he had left wrong, and to do 
what he had left undone. 

“For there were many things he had neglected; many, many 
blessings that he had inadequately felt, many trivial injuries he 
had not forgiven, there was love that he had poorly returned, 
there was friendship ‘that he had too lightly prized; there were 
a million kind words that he might have spoken, a million kind 
looks that he might have given. O for a day (he would exclaim) 
for but one day to make amends! But the sun never shone upon 
that happy day; and out of the remote captivity he never came. 

. . Must I one day make his journey?) Even so. Who shall 
say that I may not then be tortured by such late regrets; that I 
may not: then look from my exile on my empty place and 
undone work? I stand upon a seashore, where the waves are 
years. They break and fall, and I may little heed them; but 
with every wave the sea is rising, and I know that it will float 
me on this traveller’s voyage at last.’’ : 

A reference to the early publications of the wreck shows that 
whilst Dickens merely gives the locality as the Coast of Caffraria, 
these narratives give ‘“‘the coast of Cape Natal as the supposed 
scene of the disaster.’’ Twenty lives were lost at the wreck, and 
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it was not until November 25th—after a trudge of 113 days— 
that three of the survivors (out of the original 135) reached the 
Dutch farm of one Christopher Roostoff. They had shortly before 
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SEAMAN CARRYING THE FEEBLE CHILD 


From a drawing by, Fred Walker to illustrate The Long Voyage in “ Reprinted 
Pieces.” 


this crossed the Schwart river, and six days previously the Soutass 
river. After being cared for by Roostoff they were sent on from 
settlement to settlement, until they reached Swellendam, 100 miles 
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from the Cape, the remainder of the journey then being easy. 
An expedition by 100 Dutch and 300 Kaffizrs was sent north and 
brought in after a long journey and absence four English and 
eleven other survivors of the wreck, thus making eighteen in all. 
It may be mentioned that the shipwrecked parties mostly travelled 
near the sea, and several times got provisions by cutting at dead 
whales. From the brief details given, Cape readers and others 
with well-detailed or old maps before them may be able to locate 
the terrible journey, the events of which so touched the sympathies 
of Dickens. 

The American ship ‘‘ Hercules,’’ Capt. Benjamin Stout, frora 
India, was wrecked on Caffraria coast June 16th, 1796, the 
locality being described as a few leagues from the river then 
known as the Infanta, and at no great distance from the spot 
where the ‘‘ Grosvenor ’’ was lost; and in reply to enquiries some 
natives, one of whom could speak Dutch, ascended a sandhill and 
pointed some distance away towards where they said the first of 
the wrecks took place. The ‘‘ Hercules’’ people, by the aid of 
friendly natives, mostly reached Dutch settlements within a fort- 
night, and thus avoided the terrible fate of the ‘‘ Grosvenor’s’’ 
people. 

But the effect on Dickens did not end with his re-telling the 
story some thirty or so years after he had read it, and some 
seventy years after the wreck, for a year and a half later—on 
June 19th, 1855—the death of the shipwrecked child was made the 
theme of a romantic song, to be sung by his eldest daughter Mary. 
At his home theatre he had a nautical drama produced called 
‘‘The Lighthouse,’’ in which he took the part of an old lighthouse 
keeper. The song he wrote for his daughter was originally in- 
tended to be called ‘‘ The Story of the Ship’s Carpenter and the 
Little Boy in the Wreck,’’ but the title was simplified to the 
‘Song of the Wreck.’’ It has not hitherto been associated with 
the wreck of the ‘‘ Grosvenor’’ at Natal, but a perusal of it, 
annexed, clearly shows he had set to verse the incident so fixedly 
in his mind :— ‘ 


The wind blew high, the waters raved, 
A ship drove on the land, 
A hundred human creatures saved 
Kneel’d down upon the sand. 
Three-score were drown’d, three-score were thrown 
Upon the black rocks wild, 
And thus among them, left alone, 
They found one helpless child. 


A seaman rough, to shipwreck bred, 
Stood out from all the rest, 

And gently laid the lonely head 
Upon his honest breast. 

And travelling o’er the desert wide 
It was a solemn joy, 

To see them, ever side by side, 
The sailor and the boy. 
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In famine, sickness, hunger, thirst, 
The two were stiil but one, 
Until the strong man droop’d the first 
And felt his labours done. 
Then to a trusty friend he spake, 
“ Across the desert wide, 
O take this poor boy for my sake! ”’ 
And kiss’d the child and died. 
Toiling along in weary plight 
Through heavy jungle, mire, 
These two came later every night 
To warm them at the fire. 
Until the captain said one day— 
“O seaman, good and kind, 
To save thyself now come away, 
And leave the boy behind! ”’ 
The child was slumbering near the blaze: 
“O captain, let him rest 
Until it sinks, when God’s own ways 
Shall teach us what is best!’ 
They watch’d the whiten’d ashy heap, 
They touch’d the child in vain; 
They did not leave him there asleep, 
He never woke again. 

Dickens, in reducing the incident to verse in his ‘‘ Song of the 
Wreck,’’ varied somewhat the facts as given in the details of the 
wreck of the ‘‘ Grosvenor.’’ The numbers drowned and saved are 
varied to give the swing of expressive tautology in the ‘“‘ three- 
score drowned and three-score thrown, etc.’’; and the captain 
who, with his half of the people, had been long separated from 
the second mate’s party, and never heard of again, was introduced 
in the death scene conversation. But the expression ‘‘ captain ’”’ 
may be taken as emblematical of the man remaining as leader 
and in authority. The touching death of the child by the camp 
fire is beautifully given, and the facts relating thereto told as 
in the wreck of the ‘‘ Grosvenor.’’ According to the late Mr. 
F. G. Kitton, the song was sung by Miss Dickens to music com- 
posed by George Linley for Charlotte Young’s pretty ballad, 
** Little Nell,’’ of which Dickens was very fond, it being fre- 
quently sung to him by his daughter. 

And it is remarkable this year, when Dickens at Christmas pub- 
lished ‘‘ The Wreck of the Golden Mary,’’ that Harriett Parr, in 
the section of the story she wrote, should interpolate into the mouth 
of Poor Dick, a boy in the boats, a prayer-hymn she had previously 
published. Here was the same idea, in its quotation, as in Dickens’s 
mind of the helplessness of a lonely child at a wreck. Whether 
Dickens requested the hymn to be included, or whether the 
authoress of her own accord did so, and thus coincidently made 
the two minds to be in common, cannot now, after the lapse of 
nearly sixty years, be stated. The hymn so appropriate is as under: 

Hear my prayer, O! Heavenly Father, 
Ere I lay me down to sleep ; 

Bid Thy angels, pure and holy, 
Round my bed their vigil keep. 
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My sins are heavy, but Thy mercy 
Far outweighs them every one; 
Down before Thy cross I cast them, 

Trusting in Thy help alone. 


Keep me through this night of peril 
Underneath its boundless shade ; 

Take me to Thy rest, I pray Thee, 
When my pilgrimage is made. 

None shall measure out Thy patience 
By the span of human thought ; 


None shall bound the tender mercies 
Which Thy Holy Son has bought. 


Pardon all my past transgressions, 
Give me strength for days to come; 
Guide and guard me with Thy blessing 

Till Thy angels bid me home. 


When one reflects that Dickens in 1856 wrote in his correspon- 
dence that whilst ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,’’ one of the books of his 
boyhood, was a most popular work, one of the most so on earth, 
but that it had in it nothing to make anyone laugh or cry, one 
may perhaps gauge the effect the wreck of the ‘‘ Grosvenor ’’ had 
upon him. It may not perhaps be too much to say that the 
‘“Grosvenor,”’ although but a brief story, was to him an intensified 
and pathetic Crusoe, and that in deeply affecting him may have 
caused those tears which the better-known book, although the 
beloved of boys, was incapable of. 


THE .NEGLECTED BOOK 


By WILLOUGHBY MATCHETT 


& Wit can you say in defence of Little Dorrit? ’’ was the ques- 

tion hurled at me as a final argument by a man with whom I 
had been having a friendly altercation as to the merits of Dickens. 
This was some years ago, and the view of the book implied in the 
question was a fresh one to me at the time, and somewhat startling. 
When my friend, who.was good enough to allow, in a tolerating sort 
of a way, some merit to Dickens’s works, but at their best only, went 
on, without .waiting for a reply, to descant on Little Dorrit as 
a weak, vapid, and worthless performance—a pronouncement which, 
if made to-day, he might have summed up in the shibboleth of the 
hour by the one word ‘‘ rotten ’’—I hurriedly reviewed the book in 
my mind, and, despite myself, began to cast doubts upon its value, 
much as a man who sets store by a diamond pin may come to look 
askance at it if some friend call out loudly it is paste—until, in fact, 
he has hurried round to the jeweller’s and reassured himself. The 
jeweller in my case was George Gissing. And now, recently, 
Bernard Shaw has backed him up, and I am glad of it, and snap 
iny fingers at fifty thousand belittlers of Little Dorrit, if such there 
be. That it 7s belittled and neglected, both by Dickensians and 
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others, L fear is only too true. Readers who form their predilections 
in Dickens in their teens—and most readers do—naturally find the 
gravity and sombreness of the tale distasteful, and the memory of 
this abides with them if they come to take it up in after hfe. But 
a grave injustice is done the book by bringing to it the demands of 
youth, such as men bring to Dickens even in old age, in a way, when 
they re-read him to renew old pleasure, to try and find in themselves 
an answering buoyancy, to dance in faney with the immortal 
Samuel down the room and halfway up the chimney, to keep the pot 
a-bilin’ down the slide with Mr. Weller, to take a right gude willie- 
waught with the Micawbers, to pass the rosy to Dick Swiveller, to 
wish Tom Pinch God-speed as he hies him on the road to Salisbury, 
to help Tiny Tim to pudding—such a serving !—in short, once more 
to feel the glow of youth as in the long ago. But that is not the 
spirit in which to come to Little Dorrit. 

Here is a book standing somewhat apart from its fellows, with a 
different kind of merit. Here is discerned no mirthful entertainer 
with his twinkling eye on the crowd, no droll parader of eccentrics, 
no Showman Dickens, with thwacks ‘at a drum and jolly slaps of his 
whip against the canvas what time he calls attention to his my 
Figures-—as Large as Life and Twice as Natural. Walk up! walk 
up !—all the fun of the fair thrown in. . . . Now’s your time to 
see the Fat Boy of Kent, the Marvellious Wonder of the Age— 
Sleeps all his time when he ain’t eatin’, and Nothink Won’t Wake 
him! Once seen can never be forgotten. Abso-LuTE-ly no decep- 
tion! Walk up! Pinch the Boy for yourselves, ladies an’ gem- 
men, to see if I’m speaking Truth or Lies, and if pinchin’ wakes him 
Ill give yer ’alf-a-crown—there! I can’t say no fairer than that. 
This Way! Walk up! ... Now’s your time to see the Ext-ror- 
d’nary ’Uman Monstrosity—caught in the desert wilds of To Werill, 
and brought at vast expense to these shores—the Dwarf Quilp !— 
who will undertake to pull more Ugly Faces in ’alf an hour than can 
be seen inside Bedlam in a week. This way for the Dwarf Quilp! 
Quilp!! Quilp!!! Just a-goin’ to begin! (Sorry, mum, can’t 
admit the baby, along of it not being safe—’cause why, the Dwarf 
Quilp sends babbies into fits—it’s a funny little way he’s got.) 
Children in arms not admitted to the Dwarf Quilp—only to the 
pleasant parts. Walk up! (Come, sir, don’t ’ang back—’ave a 
little courage—don’t gammon me you're a child-in-arms! Ah, 
you make ’im, Miss! TJhat’s-the ticket! . . . Take the money, 
Ma!) Walk up! This Way for the Galaxy of Talent! See the 
Pickwickian Quartette in a Country Dance, a chaste and elegant 
sight cale’lated to charm all be’olders and to improve and _ helevate 
the ’uman mind! Walk up! walk up! Positively Pickwick’s first 
appearance on Any Stage without his gaiters—Wearing his Cele- 
brated Smile, ’owever, the same as what he wore when first pre- 
sented to All the Huncrowned ‘Eads in Europe. The ’ole per- 
formance to wind up with a Comical Interlude given by Sunny 
Swiveller and the Merry BGS entitled ‘‘ Let’s Be "Appy 
While We May!"’? Walk up! 


Nothing of that: or, at any rate, the showman clement reduced 
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toa minimum. Here is found, rather, Dickens the literary crafts- 
man at his best; here is artistic portraiture produced for its own 
sake, and the idea of entertaining the public pushed to a secondary 
place ; here, as regards the protagonist, is characterisation rather 
than character, and presented with such rare surpassing excellence 
that, as Gissing implies, the thing becomes a marvel. Weak as 
the actual story is, and that much may be admitted—but benighted 
those who read Dickens simply for the story !—the central idea of 
it is so strong, so appealing to the imagination, and yet carrying 
with it so little strain on probability that not one novelist in fifty 
haps on the like of it once in a lifetime. I refer, of course, to the 
Father of the Marshalsea idea. It is the very strength of this 
idea that enables Dickens for once to take an every-day sort of man 
and render him vastly interesting to us without the adventitious 
aid of eccentricity. Egotistical Old Dorrit is, and weak he is; but 
egotism and weakness are common enough attributes, Heaven 
knows! Could we have seen him prior to his misfortune we should 
have found him comparatively colourless, almost one of Dickens’s 
walking gentlemen. What apparent peculiarity shows in him is 
solely called up and developed by his long and weary imprison- 
ment; in short, in this case, it’ is circumstance alone that forms 
the character. To circumstance, therefore, the novelist is content, 
for once, to play second fiddle; he forgets he is a creator of enter- 
taining grotesques, and hangs in the background of each scene a 
sort of sublimated reporter getting Old Dorrit down, every line and 
look of him, with marvellous accuracy. But there is in this very 
restraint a higher and loftier art than his wonted: with steadier 
gaze than usual he sees some movement where of old he would have 
seen only fixity ; he sees a human soul actually evolving character 
rather than being it; he sees the rigidity of outline not in the old 
way of meaning, but as a wall of Self built up as protection against 
a cruel world, behind which there is this soul that recoils and cries 
upon itself, and has its moments of shame at the meannesses and 
petty forms of peevish egotism that destiny wrings out of it. It 
has been said as a sort of palliation for this departure and the 
resulting story, that Dickens was depressed and worried at the time, 
upset, almost ill. But though a man may present a masterpiece of 
characterisation despite of illness, he does not do so because of it. 
It was because he kniew he had a God-given idea to which he meant 
to be true with all his strength that made Dickens apply himself to 
the higher way. This is not to say that the way is not coloured a 
trifle, perhaps, by his gift of pictorial imagination, for he could not 
lay aside his nature; but such colouring only serves to render the 
art more precious, more distinctly unique and admirable. 

The very strength of the fine, initial idea not only dominates the 
whole book, but by a paradox weakens all that part of it that takes 
place outside the Marshalsea. It was too strong for the rest to 
equal, too vital to fit into any vital tale at all; it had to be the tale 
itself, whatever weakness expansion might bring with it. It is 
poor work, however, picking holes in the weaker parts of the story 
—parts that give us such a superb scene as that at the hotel be- 
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tween the Father and John Chivery, or such beautifully conceived 
and written letters as are those of Little Dorrit’s from Italy. 

Here was a rare Dickens, a Dickens actually inviting neither 
tears nor laughter, for the matchless scenes in which Old Dorrit 
appears are provocative only of mixed emotion, so admirably 
blended are the comedy and pathos that they seem as one. Here is 
an untypical Dickens, if you like, as Dr. Leffmann pointed out in a 
recent Dickensian, but not, I think, as he seemed to imply, the 
worse on that account, but, if anything, the better, for it is Dickens 
attaining a supreme height in art, instead of keeping his journey- 
man level, admirable and wonderful as we all know that to be. I 
am afraid Dr. Leffmann was somewhat wide of the mark when he 
went on to say that we cannot find in little Dorrit any character 
that dominates it as in the other books. It seems to me that no 
book of Dickens’s—with the possible exception of Pickwick—is so 
dominated by one character as is this by the Father of the Mar- 
shalsea, for the very reason that his artistically restrained portrait 
gives the key to the whole characterisation of the book. The 
nominal hero, Arthur Clennam, is attuned from ¢he first to the 
sombreness of the Marshalsea theme, and though there are eccen- 
trics in the story they are fewer than usual, play subordinate parts, 
and are not without a certain modification towards the pitch of 
pitiful reality set by Old Dorrit’s portrait—witness Maggy’s queru- 
lousness and whimpering against her Little Mother when they 
spend the night in the streets. Even Flora and Mr. F.’s Aunt, 
funny as they are, are but the comical side of pitiful realities. The 
fact is, the shadow of the Marshalsea darkens the whole book, and 
this much may be conceded to the depression theory, that the incep- 
tion of the story is due to the recollection of that bitter passage in 
his boyhood when his father was removed to this debtors’ prison. 
There must have been an inevitable moment of real depression for 
the elder Dickens, darkening the view not only for himself but for 
his family ; but still worse than this to the young Charles, with the 
memory of the free, happy life at Chatham strong on him, would 
be to see his father, his natural buoyancy reasserted, adapting him- 
self with his bland ease to the environment, and, with that air of 
gentility that always hung about him, coming to assert himself, no 
doubt, and to receive some homage as a natural due. To the boy, 
coming in at intervals only, and seizing on the state of affairs with 


_ his sharp grasp made more acute thereby—and not without his 


humorous perception of the situation from an outsider’s point of 
view—-such facts from the family standpoint would bulk in alarm- 
ing shape. We can even imagine him going about, for the 
time, haunted by a secret fear, a horrible nightmare, that the posi- 
tion was going to last, that his easy parent was going to settle down 
into a lifelong debtor. Little Dorrit, I take it, is the shuddering 
memory of that nightmare, the secret fear writ large. It had to be 
written, in its turn, under the stress of the natural law that made 
Dickens tear his heart out, and was not, I think, the result of any 
temporary ‘‘collapse’’ in optimistic outlook, as Mr. Chesterton 
would have us believe. 
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Here is found the chill reality behind the Micawberian bombast 
about the God of Day going down upon the dreary scene and your 
being for ever floored. Dickens, shuddering over again the cold 
shudder of the past, could not very well ignore the fact that there 
existed a real world where cold shudders were possible, where some- 
thing very like a continuity—in a positive degree, at any rate—of 
sunlessness, dreariness, and all-floors (to paraphrase the descrip- 
tion of Dr. Haggage’s friend) too often obtained. He called up 
sombre characters out of the murky depths of humanity to be in 
keeping with this shadow cast over the book, thus creating an 
atmosphere which is greater than any mere story could be. This is 
the true explanation of Mrs. Clennam, of Miss Wade, of Rigaud. 
The foreigner, indeed, seems a foul emanation of the shadow itself, 
the inky spawn of its deepest black, called spontaneously into 
existence to hover about like a thing of ill omen, watching from 
afar, rather than to play any part in the story, and this with as 
little assistance as possible from Dickens, who doesn’t want him, 
has no real use for him, and is driven to the invention of childish 
mysteries to account for his demoniac intrusion. 

The novelist let himself go in one respect—letting himself go was 
almost a necessity to him—but this was in regard to the Circum- 
locution Office. He might, if he had chosen, have called up one of 
his great grotesque figures out of it, a being, say, on Pecksniff 
lines, but this would have been out of the picture, out of keeping 
with Dorrit. For this reason Casby, who might have been deve- 
loped a good deal more, remains comparatively subdued. Gissing 
complained that Dickens did not treat landlordism on a large scale, 
but it is plain it was not to be done here. That Casby has had his 
influence, however, is seen by the fact that Gissing himself took 
up the Casby theme, and that the other bepraiser of Little Dorrit 
has taken it up too—Gissing in his somewhat immature novel, ‘‘ The 
Unclassed,’’ and Shaw in the play that made his name, 
‘“ Widowers’ Houses.’’ 

Such artistic characterisation as that of the Dorrit brothers— 
for Frederick, in his way, is as great as William, one of Dickens’s 
completest triumphs in smaller portraiture—is not universally 
popular, nor ever can be, in the same degree as is that of more 
grotesquely conceived personalities. That must be admitted. The 
more a man is frankly impossible in Dickens the more we take him 
to our heart of hearts: the more his speech is pranked out with one 
set round of phrases, the imcie we repeat him, and quote him, and 
remember him. And this is due to the fact that, owing to the 
magic of his presentation, we cherish the wish that he were possible, 
cherish it to such extent that we go the length at times of stoutly 
affirming that he is possible, and eagerly welcome proof of an 
original with a ‘‘ There !—Didn’t-we-tell-you ”’ air, as if an original 
was ever other than remotely like a Dickens character. But with 
the Dorrits we cherish no such wish: we know they are possible, 
even probable, under the given cirewmnstances. They thus lack the 
glorious attribute of illusion which is the chicf magic of Dickens. 
But that ought not to blind us to their surpassing merit, 
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DICKENS AND WHIST DRIVES 
A DRAMATIC TRIFLE 
By OAKLEY CAMDEN 


(Enter from opposite directions an Elderly Gentleman and an Ardent 


Dickensian.) 


ELDERLY GENTLEMAN: Good evening young sir. Prithee, whither 


away so fast ? 


ArpeNnt Dickensian: To the Dickens Fellowship Whist Drive, old 
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.1).: For aren’t the characters continually on the move, stopping 


gentleman. 

Whist Drive! Dickens! Tut, tut! these are degenerate 
times. Can’t you enjoy your Dickens without dragging in 
cards ? 


: Certainly I can, sir; but, as ( can’t enjoy my cards without 


dragying in Dickens, is it not best to play them with 
friends of a like fancy ? 


.: Well, well! Still, card-playing! (Shakes his head disapprov- 


ingly.) Now, if it had been dancing— 


D.: Well, a Whist Drive ts a sort of a kind of a dance, sir. 


Round the room—see? “Ready for the next couple—off 
again—all the game over once more—another ring as a 
signal to move—next couple, aud the next and the next 
again—never was such going.” (Ina Jingle strain.) That’s 
Dickens—adapted — Christmas —Dingley Dell—you know. 
And ’pon my honour I assure you that, like Pickwick, we 
all smile on our partners ‘* with a blandness of demeanour 
which baffles all description.” 


: When you win, you mean. 
: Er---yes—exactly. 
: Still, I must say, young sir, I fail to see the connection 


between Dickeus and cards. 


: Plenty of his characters are queer cards, and pienty of them 


are trumps, and Dickens himself is the King of Hearts. 


: But tell me—honestly now—is there anything to be found in 


Dickens about Whist Drives? Come! 


: (With cool assurance.) Certainly there is. Heaps. 
: Heavens above! Whist Drives in Dickens! What will the 


Jad say next! WHERE, sir? What books—chapters— 
pages? Out with it! 


: (Airily.) My dear sir, you must look up the allusions in the 


spirit of the gentleman in Pickwich who wrote on Chinese 
Metaphysics. I suppose you will not deny that Dickens 
has a fair number of references to Whist, and plenty of 
references to Drives? Well, there you are! Look ’em up 
and combine the information. 

(Elderly Gentleman gives a gasp of astonishment. ) 

(Warming to his subject.) What is Pickwick in itself but a sort 
of Whist Drive? 

Lord! lord! To think of that! 


here a bit, going on there, getting stuck sometimes— 
Pickwick in the Fleet, for instance—meeting, parting, 


§ 
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meeting again? And aren’t they precious jolly, most of 
‘em? And don’t some get prizes? Pickwick—fame ; 
Winkle, Snodgrass, and Sam Weller —brides; while 
Stiggins gets the Booby, and Jingle gets Demerara, a 
sort of Mystery Prize. But to go beyond Dickens, what 
is life itself but— 

E. G.: The deuce —! 

A. D.: —Is the lowest card in the pack, sir. As I was saying— 
(But the Elderly Gentleman has gone.) 


POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
LXIV 


Ox, honoured name immortal! 
Through ages will it live, 
Man, as the world progresses, 
Homage due, will give. 


Oh! proud should be the nation 
That boasteth such a son, 
Portrayer of nature human, 
The world’s applause has won ! 


With grateful hearts we celebrate, 
With praise, and love, and mirth, 
The day that blessed humanity 
And gave to Dickens, birth. 


ANNIE HussBett REkrs, 
Feb. 7, 1910. Chester (U.S.A.) Branch of the Dickens Fellowship. 


“OLIVER TWIST” AT STANLEY HALL, SOUTH 
NORWOOD . 


Lucxy South Norwood to have such a Hall in its midst, and for general 
service in the neighbourhood! It must be the very best, or near it, in the 
suburbs of London, and a few Mondays since the Dickens Fellowship 
Dramatic Company revived Oliver Twist there to a crowded house. The 
audience was by no means aggressively inclined to applause, well as the 
play was rendered by all. But they warmed up after the second act, and 
gave the players the applausive merit they certainly deserved. 

The variation in the cast from that which presented it at New Cross 
Broadway Theatre consisted in Mr. F. T. Harry transferring from Mr. 
Brownlow to Fagin, Mr. A. Warwick Browne taking the part of Brown- 
low, and Miss Lilian Gray impersonating Nancy. Mr. Harry’s Fagin 
was a really strong piece of character-acting, Mr. Browne filled the part 
of Brownlow to satisfaction, and there can be no doubt that Miss Gray as 
Nancy was the favourite throughout the evening. 

The remaining characters all filled their respective parts with as much 
reality as each exhibited in the previous performances. 
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PICKWICK AND CHARLES LAMB 
By C. M. Neale, Author of “ An Index to Pickwick.” 


Owrxe to the pressure on our space this month, we are reluctantly com- 
lled to hold over the conclusion of Mr. Neale’s articles until our next 
issue.—TuHE Eprror. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


DICKENS FELLOWSHIP PENSIONS. 


Siz,—I was very glad to see the notice you kindly gave in the current 
issue of The Dickensian regarding the “Dickens Fellowship Pensions.”’ 
It is, however, to be regretted (and I am sure you will share this view) 
that so far your kindly notice has not moved a single reader to send us a 
farthing towards these pensions. I am sure that if your readers could 
but realise the comfort these regular payments of 2s. 6d. a week bring 
into the lives of these old people they would endeavour to send something 
to help, even if it was only 1d. a week, that is 4s. 4d. a year. 

We have four pensioners at present, and several equally deserving cases 
are waiting, but we cannot bch until we get more regular subscribers. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. P. Hasvam, 
Woodside Park, N. _ Chairman of the Charitable Committee. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 
HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


HEADQUARTERS.—A very successful evening was given on March 
10th to the Belgrave Literary Society, Chelsea, by members of the Fellow- 
ship. The chair was taken by Mi. Edward W. Brown, and the pro- 
gramme consisted of a pianoforte solo by Miss Sherlock, songs by Miss 
Annie Sherlock and Mr. Ernest Booth; readings from Bleak House and 
“Lovey Mary’’ by Miss Maude G. Tyler; recitations, ‘‘Old Scrooge ’”’ 
and “The Wreck,’ from David Copperfield, by Mr. Laurence, and 
“Tobe ’’ and “In the usual Way’’ by Miss Kathleen Marriott. A char- 
acter. sketch of “ Quilp,’’ by Mr. Augustus J. Chinnery, completed the 
programme. The accompanists were Miss Sherlock and Miss Winifred 
Matz. 

A large audience assembled in the hall of Clifford's Inn on March 
9th, when Mr. G. K. Chesterton delivered a lecture to the mem- 
bers of the Dickens Fellowship. Versatile and prolific as Mr. 
Chesterton is, he is never more at home perhaps than when deal- 
ing with Dickens; and in consequence the evening was one of an 
unusually interesting and pleasant nature. Mr. Chesterton said that 
Dickens was so wide a subject that one might well talk about it for 
ever, and therefore, as his time was limited, he would confine himself 
to one aspect alone. He began by saying that Dickens’s claim to 
immortality was now so firmly established that nothing could ever 
shake it again. Dickens’s works had, it was true, had their period of 
comparative neglect; but he pointed out that similarly had the work of 
all other great writers. This excursion, as it were, into the under 
world was inevitable, but a genius always, sooner or later, had resur- 
rection, as Dickens had now done. There was never any further doubt 
as to his enduring popularity... 

Myr. Chesterton then proceeded to give what he conceived to be the 
main reasons for Dickens’s great success as a novelist. When he de- 
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voted himself exclusively to literature, he said—before he became a 
journalist—he had composed a little fairy tal® about a small boy whose 
ambition it was to reach the rainbow. Thither he was accordingly car- 
ried by the fairies, only to find that it consisted of a number of worlds 
each of a different colour and each of one colour alone. Everything in 
one world, for instance, was blue. He had forgotten the details, but he 
remembered that there were bluebells, blue devils, and so on. Naturally 
enough, this inability to see more than one colour at a time soon ex- 
asperated the boy, who was then struck by the idea that it would be 
better were all the colours mixed together. Immediately, of course, the 
colours were mixed—and lo! he found himself back in the world from 
which he had started! And this was the essential thing about Dickens, 
Mr. Chesterton continued, that whereas most other writers dealt in only 
one colour (Edgar Allen Poe, for instance, dealing merely in scarlet), 
Dickens mixed the colours. He wrote such scenes as Poe would have 
given his ears to write; but his scenes of quiet and peaceful life were 
also unequalled. In short, Dickens wrote about everything, and—un- 
like other people who, when they try to do everything, do one thing 
well, some things indifferently, and many things vilely—he seldom failed 
to hit his mark. His writing was, above all, theatrical. He was always 
working up for some great effect, and he nearly always succeeded in 
bringing it off, and that in such a way that if one more card were 
added to the house of cards he had erected, the whole thing would topple 
over, Sometimes, he admitted, it did topple over. Simetimes Dickens 
did make us laugh when he intended us to cry. But that was very 
rarely; and there was no sane man who would now deny—as critics 
did at one time attempt to deny—that Dickens was at once the greatest 
of humorists and the greatest master of pathos. Of the other aspects of 
his subject with which Mr. Chesterton concerned himself—as, for 
example, Dickens’s truth in portraying the’life and humour of the lower 
classes—we have not space suflicient here to speak. We can only add 
that Mr. Chesterton intersprinkled with his most interesting and valu- 
able lecture much of his usual wit and parenthesis, which kept the 
audience in an exuberance of good spirits. 

Mr. Percy Fitzgerald occupied the chair, and, at the close of the 
a pee related some of his very fascinating personal recollections of 

ickens. 


BETHLEHEM (U.S.A.)—The monthly meeting was held on November 
16th last at the home of the President, Mrs. G. M. Newcomer, with 
twenty-five of the menibers present. The programme for the evening con- 
sisted of readings and discussions from A Tale of T'wo Cities, vocal and 
piano numbers, and: an exhibition of some rare prints lent for the 
occasion by one of the members of the Fellowship. Mr. Frank Speaight 
gave a Dickens recital at the Moravian Sunday School, and afterwards 
met the members of the Branch at the President’s house. 


BRIGHTON.—The Branch held its usual monthly meeting on April 
5th, Mr. H. Davey in the chair. A paper was read by Mr. E. C. Bartlett 
on “Women in Dickens’s Noyels.’’ Mr. Bartlett: argued with real skill 
that the great writer has depicted the female sex unfavourably ; the good 
women are uninteresting, petty-minded, short of stature, narrow in their 
feelings and interests. Those who are not, like Agnes Wickfield and 
Esther Summerson, impossibly good, are either grotesque, foolish, like 
Dora, or hateful. Miss Beech spoke admirably in defence of her sex, 
showing intimate acquaintance with the master’s works; and Miss Russell- 
Davies pointed out good points, even in so objectionable a character as 
Sally Brass. Mr. W. Fowler and the President also contributed to the 
fag aie and a vote of thanks to Mr. Bartlett was carried with en- 
ihusiasm. 
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BRIS1OL.—Dickens’s birthday was celebrated by a dinner held at the 
Imperial Hotel, Clifton. Professor R. P. Cowl, M.A., occupied the 
chair, and proposed the toast of ‘The Immortal Memory.’’ Other toasts 
were “Our Guests,’’ by Mr. James Baker, the novelist; ‘The Society,” 
Dr. Gerothwohl, responded to by Mr. A. J. Tonkin and Mr. C. Andrews. 
During the evening recitals from Dickens were given by Mr. E. M. Down 
and Mr. C. Andrews. Mr. Andrews was responsible for the meeting 
at Whatley Hall on February 16th; his recital of David Copperfield 
occupied the whole evening. It was a masterly performance in every 
way, and was received with unstinted praise and applause by all present. 

BRIXTON.—On February 21st a meeting was held in the Ladies’ 
Parlour of Brixton Independent Church, when an interesting lantern 
lecture was given by Mr. Robert Allbut on continental Dickens-land. 
The chair was occupied by Mr. J. S. Baines. 

The lecture dealt specially with the journey of Charles Dickens and 
family in the summer of 1846, vid the Rhine and Western Switzerland 
to Lausanne, where they resided (at Rosemont Villa) until the follow- 
ing winter. Many excursions were made during the time, in holiday 
fashion, to Geneva, Castle of Chillon, the St. Bernard Hospice, Chamonix, 
the Mer de Glace, and other points of interest, thus affording good 
opportunity for the exhibition of lantern views. In association with 
the visit to Chamonix, the lecturer gave a short description of his own 
ascent of Mont Blanc (1871), and concluded by reverting to the home- 
ward journey of Dickens—from Italy—by the St. Gothard Pass and 
Lucerne. 

On March 14th a brilliant programme had been arranged by Miss 
Kathleen Marriott, with Mr. Walter Dexter as chairman. ‘“ Mr. Grim- 
wig ’’ was sympathetic and kindly in his opening remarks towards the 
Branch, and specially so to the lady who provided the feast. The enter- 
tainment was so interesting and the programme so lengthy, it is im- 
possible in the allotted space to mention in detail the items; but Miss 
Lillian Gray, Mr. W. J. Douglas, Mr. Frank Staff, Mr. E. Lewis Winn, 
Mr. F. Sanderson, Mr. Jupp, Mr. V. Elmslie, Miss Sherlock, Miss C. 
Grace Smith, and Miss K. Marriott herself contributed in their several 
ways to the delight of the largest audience assembled this session. The 
“ Dodger ’’ was really side splitting at times, and the recital of “ Tobe ”’ 
by ‘‘ Oliver Twist’’ was a worthy to be remembered performance. The 
seventh and closing social evening takes place on the 4th inst., at 
7.45 p.m., when whist and a short dance, followed by presentation of 
works of Charles Dickens, won during the session. 


CHESTER BRANCH (U.S8.A.)—The meetings have been well attended. 
A new departure gives great pleasure to the musically inclined, the meet- 
ings being opened by a selection on the piano, and before adjourning 
there is a revival of the old-time songs. The book selected for reading 
and discussion is Nicholas Nickleby. The birthday was celebrated in fine 
style, the usual banquet, with a good programme following. The favours 
at the plate of each member were scarlet-coloured cards, inscribed with 
an original poem, by Mrs. Rees, decorated at the upper margin by two 
ivy leaves, bearing the message :— é 

“The Fellowship’s welcome we'd have thee receive, 
May pleasure unbounded attend thee this eve.” 
The teasts were in the old-time felicitous vein; Dr. Kassab’s “ The 
Chester Branch’ was particularly enjoyed. Readings, songs and a 
general social time were enjoyed. 

DUBIIN.—There was a very good attendance of members on January 
12th. Mrs. Montgomery occupied the chair, and conducted a series of 
papers on “My Favourite Character in Dickens's Works.”’ Although 
necessarily brief, the papers were exceedingly bright and interesting, and 
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covered a wide area. At the conclusion of the meeting a vote of thanks 
was passed to the Misses Ramsay for their kindness in organising a con- 
cert recently on behalf of the annual Christmas charities, which resulted 
in a substantial sum being added to the fund. 

On March 9th a discussion on the writings of Dickens and 
Thackeray took place in the Hall, 9, Merrion Row, before a large gather- 
ing of ladies and gentlemen, members of the Society, and others. The 
chair was occupied by Mr. George A. Young, who introduced the subject 
with an extempore address, in which he compared the various charac- 
teristics of the two famous authors. Mr. Young pointed out the different 
views of life taken by each, and showed that, from an educational stand- 
point, their work was necessarily distinct. Thackeray had all the advan- 
tages of a sound education, and although, as exemplified in the case of 
Dickens, education was by no means essential to success as a writer, there 
could be no doubt whatever that it gave Thackeray an-immense advantage 
over his rival in literature. Thackeray and Dickens might be placed 
together in the forefront of British novelists. ‘‘ Comparative criticism ”’ 
was both difficult and dangerous in the case of two. writers who differed so 
materially in many respects. Both were great writers, great in their 
own particular spheres. Mr. J. A. Miller, Mr. M. D. Collins, Miss 
Heagan, Miss Martin, and Mr. H. R. Partridge also spoke. 

EDINBURGH AND LEITH.—tThe books for study during the season 
have been Oliver Twist and Inttle Dorrit, and various interesting papers 
have been contributed. In December Mr. R. C. H. Morison read A 
Christmas Carol before a large audience in the Freemasons’ Hall, and the 
birthday celebration was held in St. Cuthbert’s Hall, when the Philo- 
ye ser Dramatic Society gave a fine rendering of I'he Cricket on the 

earth. 


FOREST GATE.—Two evenings have been devoted to the perusal and 
criticism of Hard Times, and a very fine paper upon the relations of 
“Capital and Labour,’’ based upon the matter contained in the second 
part of the book, was given by Mr. A. R. Trott. The paper given by the 
Rev. Donald Ross was greatly enjoyed. ‘Oliver Goldsmith ’’ was the 
subject, and it was ably dealt with by the lecturer, who traced the life 
and struggles of the author of ‘The Vicar of Wakefield’ in a most inter- 
esting manner. The meeting of February 17th, when a Japanese operetta 
was produced by some young members and friends, was a huge success, 
Earlham Hall being crowded. Besides these ordinary meetings, the 
Branch has, up to date, given four tea parties and entertainments to 
upwards of 1,000 of the poorest slum children in West Ham, Canning 
Town, and Stratford. The whole-hearted way in which the lady members 
of the Branch work to make these “teas’’ a success is highly commend- 
able, and extremely gratifying to the Hon. Sec., who tenders to them his 
heartiest thanks. , 

GLOUCESTER.—The monthly meeting took place at Northgate Man- 
sions on March 2nd, under the presidency of Mr. F. H. Bretherton. Mrs. 
S. G. Adams gave an excellent rendering of the chapter dealing with the 
unmerited “dressing down’’ given by Mrs. Chick to Miss Tox; Mr. W. 
Edwards dealt with Major Bagstock and the estrangement between 
that worthy and Miss Tox; and Mr. Charles Fox delighted his hearers 
with the interview between Mr. Toots and Capt. Cuttle, when the former 
produced the newspaper containing the reference to the wreck of the 
“Son and Heir.” r. A. W. Beale gave an amusing series of para- 
graphs bearing on the warm-hearted Susan Nipper, and this was rowed 
by an interesting discussion, in which Messrs. Adams, Juckes, Edwards, 
Fox, and Mrs. Adams took part. The President announced that Miss 
Una Hadwen had kindly promised to take part in the next programme 
on April 6th. 
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HAMILTON (CANADA).—The January meeting of this Branch was 
considered to be one of our greatest successes. An interesting paper on 
A Tale of Two Cities was read by Miss Rena Smith, followed by an 
excellent and most entertaining lecture given by Mr. J. Hughes, In- 
spector of Schools, Toronto, on “ Dickens as an Educator.’? The amount 
realised at the Christmas entertainment was voted on and given towards 
house linen for the Salvation Army Rescue Home. February 9th eighty- 
eight members commemorated Dickens's birthday by attending a dinner 
given in the Conservatory Recital Hall. Mr. Wardrope, K.C., in a 
clever speech, proposed the toast of the evening, after which Mr. George 
Lynch-Staunton, K.C., in a masterly way, criticised some of the “ lawyers 
of Dickens’”’ from a novel point of view. The Council presented their 
hon. secretary, Miss L. A. F. Tudor, with a cup, saucer and plate, of 
Doulton Dickens ware, and C. W. Bell, President, with a ‘ Stein’’ 
of the same, as a slight token of appreciation of their services. Member- 
ship 364. 


HASTINGS.—The members of the Branch spent a pleasant evening at 
the Queen’s Hotel on March 8th. ‘The miscellaneous programme in- 
cluded a pianoforte solo by Mr. Jordan, followed by a reading from the 
Pickwick Papers, by Miss Violet Elliott, who also gave “The Death of 
Sydney Carton,’’ from A Tale of Two Cities. Mr. G. R. Butterworth 
selected an extract from J’he Cricket on the Hearth as his contribution, 
while Mr. H. Braund’s elocutionary effort was a very entertaining num- 
ber. On the musical side Miss Evelyn Jones rendered two violin solos, 
Mrs. W. W. Hoad two songs with excellent taste, and Mr. A. Crouch two. 
The President, Major C. Vipan, D.S.O., made an ideal chairman, and 
during the evening a collection was made in aid of the Homeopathic 
Dispensary. 

HULUL.—On February 24th Miss Blanche Watson contributed an ex- 
cellent criticism of Little Dorrit. The lecturer said this was one of 
Dickens’s books with a purpose. The work might well have been entitled 
“Mr. Dorrit,” or ‘‘ William Dorrit,” the father of the Marshalsea being 
the principal character and a much more vivid picture in the book than 
Little Dorrit herself. With all his failings, Mr. Dorrit was one of the 
finest character sketches that had ever come from Dickens’s hands. Miss 
Watson’s treatment of her subject showed careful study. Illustrative 
readings were: given by Miss E. Watson and Mr. T. H. Leahair. On 
March 10th Mr. G. E. Tindal delivered a lecture entitled “Some Odd 
Characters and Queer Folk.’’ The speaker said that the love of bright- 
ness and animation so noticeable in Dickens’s temperament was strongly 
reflected in his works, and might be summed up in the word “ optimism.”’ 
Amongst the odd characters thus affected were mentioned Mr. Micawber, 
Dick Swiveller, Mark Tapley, Alfred Jingle, Harold Skimpole, and Mr. 
Mantalini.: Dickens loved to portray such characters as these. Besides 
being of high literary merit, the lecture was full of rollicking humour, and 
evokea constant laughter from the large audience. The President (Mr. F. 
Bacon) presided at both meetings. 


MAIDSTONE.—At the February meeting at the Church Institute 
Mr. 8. J. D. Hunt read an excellent paper on “Charles Dickens as a 
Social Reformer.’’ He pointed out that the author’s early manhood 
was passed in the stormy times of the 1832 Reform Bill, which naturally 
aroused his sympathies in the cause of the amelioration of the conditions 
of life for the working population. In a scholarly manner Mr. Hunt 
traced the great changes for the better brought about by the aid of 
Dickens’s writings in the matter of poor law administration, child 
labour, Yorkshire schools, and imprisonment for debt. 


MANCHESTER.— At the ineeting on March 4th, Mr. J. W. Smith 
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gave his recital of David Copperfield before a large audience of meibers 
and friends. Mr. Smith got through his heavy#ask in a most successful 
manner, and was loudly applauded at the conclusion of the recital. Mr. 
Laurence Clay presided. 

PHILADELPHIA (U.S.A.)—At the January meeting Mr. H. Snowden 
Ward gave his illustrated lecture on “The Humour and the Pathos of 
Charles Dickens.’’ The New Century Drawing-room in which the 
lecture was held was crowded with an audience of nearly 500, and at 
the close only words of appreciation were heard both for the lecturer and 
his admirable illustrations. The net proceeds, amounting to sixty 
dollars, were added to the * Tiny Tim lund.” 

The annual meeting and dinner in celebration of the ninety-eighth 
anniversary of the birth of Charles Dickens was held at the Hotel Walton 
on February 7th. At the business meeting preceding the dinner, Trea- 
surer W. Rutter’s report was read, showing a balance in hand of $287.06. 
The secretary reported a total membership enrolment of 228. President 
John M. Patterson acted as toast-master at the dinner following the 
business meeting. “It was a dinner to provoke.an appetite,’ as was 
remarked of Mr. Merdle’s, and thoroughly enjoyed. At the con- 
clusion of the feast, and Harold Skimpole’s “ cup of coffee ’’ being served, 
it was in order, as Mrs. Gamp remarked, to “now propoge a toast.” 
After a brief address of welcome andl congratulation, the toast-master 
introduced Lincoln LL. Eyre, who put his listeners in a jolly good 
humour by his witty remarks. Leigh Mitchell Hodges spoke in his 
usually cheery manner of the influence Dickens exerted for the better- 
ment of cenditions surrounding child life, and advocated the endow- 
ment of some scheme for the benefit of children in memory of Dickens. 
Judge John L. Kinsey, Mrs. M. B. Coombe, Frank R. Shattuck, Louis 
A. K. Mellon, Charles E. Fox, Charles Sessler, John C. Eckel, and Prof. 
John Cowper Powys also spoke. At the close Miss Rosenkranz and 
Miss Robinson sang a duet. 

Many of the Philadelphia Branch members were in the audience of 
over 1,000 who heard Frank Speaight give a recital of The Pickwick 
Papers at Witherspoon Hall on February 10th. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—The birthday celebration took the form of 
tableaux vivants from Charles Dickens’s works, with connective recita- 
tions and readings. The Kell Hall was crowded with members and their 
friends, who thoroughly appreciated the excellent programme arranged 
by Messrs. Candy and Weir. 

TORONTO.—The season opened in October in the Normal School 
Theatre, and the election of officers for the ensuing year resulted in the 
following :—President,, E. S. Williamson; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Jean 
Blewett. Messrs. A. M. Denovan, F. M. Bell Smith, Rev. W. H. Hincks, 
and Dr. J. T. Gilmour; Hon. Secretary (re-elected), Miss M. Pennell; 
Hon. Treasurer (re-elected), F. W. Hayden; Council, Misses Shuttleworth 
and Standishy and Messrs. W. Walker, C. E. Edmonds, M. P. Vander- 
voort, and Thos. Harrison. 

The reports from the secretary and treasurer were read, and showed 
the society in a healthy condition. The feature of the evening’s enter- 
tainment was a dramatic reading of Bleak House by Mrs. Elmore 
Richards, of the Hamilton Branch. At the November meeting Rev. Dr. 
Rose gave an address on “The Philosophy of Dickens,’ and Mr. A. M. 
Denovan contributed a short illustrated talk on his recent trip to Europe, 
dwelling more particularly on the places of Dickensian interest. The 
December meeting was largely a discussion of the Christmas books. Rev. 
KE. KE. Braithwaite gave an address on Christmas and its meaning in 
different lands; Miss Kerr gave a reading, Mr. Lee contributed a recita- 
tion, and others of the members assisted in an able manner with recita- 
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tion and song. At the January meeting Rev. Byron H. Stauffer spoke of 
Scrooge and his conversion as judged trom a ministerial point of view, 
and the President, who had recently visited Philadelphia and examined 
the MS. of Our Mutual Friend, made some interesting remarks about it, 
and gave some selections from the book. The February meeting was, of 
course, the annual birthday celebration, and the Branch was fortunate 
in having as its guest the eminent Dickensian and actor, Mr. Bransby 
Williams, who had been delighting Toronto audiences with his Dickens 
impersonations. He gave Scrooge before and after his transformation, 
but he unfortunately had to hurry away early to keep his appointment 
at the Theatre, and therefore could not stay the entire evening. A 
few of the players, however, had the pleasure a few evenings before of 
meeting him at a small informal reception at his hotel, and of hearing 
him at the Theatre afterwards. To say that each one enjoyed meeting 
him personally and of seeing his clever acting is to put it mildly in- 
deed. In a neat little speech before the curtain at the Theatre Mr. 
Williams made reference to the Fellowship, and expressed his delight 
at meeting members of the Branch and having them in his audience. 
At the celebration he congratulated the Branch on being the premier 
branch, and conveyed fraternal greetings from the branches in the 
. Motherland. Others taking part at the February meeting were Mr. 
H. M. Bennett, who, in Pickwick costume, sang a Pickwick monologue 
composed by Mr. J. W. Bengough; Mr. I. M. Bell Smith, who gave 
Mr. Winkle’s misadventure at Bath, and Mr. Geo. Hayden. Buffet 
refreshments were served later, and an orchestra was in attendance. The- 
last week in January two very successful performances were given by the 
Players of the Trial Scene from Bardell v. Pickwick, as adapted by Mr. 
J. W. Bengough, and rendered so successfully in 1907. Practically the 
same cast took part this year, and it was all so cleverly done that to 
mention any in particular would be unfair. 


GLASGOW DICKENS SOCIETY.—There was a large attendance of 
the members on March 3rd at a lecture in the Accountants’ Hall by 
Mr. William Mackay on “ Some of Dickens’s Humorous Creations.’’ Ex- 
Bailie James Gray presided. The lecture was of quite an informal 
nature, Mr. Mackay introducing to his hearers some of the familiar 
characters and incidents in the novelist’s own words, with here and 
there a quiet and humorous analysis of his own. The “ talk’? was much 
appreciated by the audience, who accorded Mr. Mackay at the close a 
hearty vote of thanks, Mr. Gray being also thanked for presiding. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 
BOOKS. 

The Chimes; and The Cricket on the Hearth. McDougall’s Silent 
Reading Series, with Test Questions. 6d. net. 

The Old Curiosity Shop. 2 vols. Lloyd’s Sixpenny Dickens. 6d. net 
each. 

MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 

‘‘ The Friends of Mr. Peter Magnus.”” By Andrew Lang. Morning Post, 
February 18th. 

“Charles Dickens in the North.” By Edward Lister. Newcastle W. 
Chronicle, February 19th. 

“Dickens.”” By Lady Doughty. Grimsby Daily Telegraph, Feb- 
ruary 19th. 

“ Bumble’s Dignity.” Daily Chronicle, February 21st. 

“ Charles Dickens’s I'amous Wooden Midshipman.’ Weekly Welcome, 
Pebruary 23rd. 
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‘Charles Dickens.”” By the Rev. Samuel Horton. Blackburn Times. 
February 28rd. . 

‘Chat about Dickens.” Halifax Guardian, February 26th. 

‘“‘ Mr. Tessimond on Dickens.” Birkenhead Messenger, February 26th. 

“‘ Pickwickian Coaching Club. Manchester Dispatch, March 4th. 

‘Charles Dickens.” By John T. Page (continued). Hast London 
Advertiser, March 5th, 12th and 19th. 

“Little Bethel.” Daly News, March 7th. 

‘Little Dorrit.” Portrait of Mrs. Cooper. Bradford Argus, March 10th. 

“How Dickens Improved his Style.’ By M. H. Spielmann. The 
Graphic, March 12th. 

‘Round About East London: The ‘Nickleby’ Myth in Bow.” By 
Charles McNaught. Hast London Observer, March 19th. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
APRIL 5 
1. Manchester Branch: “Social Gathering,’ at the Institute, at 7.30. 
Birmingham Branch: Members’ Evening, at the Imperial Hotel, at 
7.30. 
2. Brighton Branch: Meeting at Steine Hall, at 8. 
4. Brixton Branch: Whist Drive and Dance, at Carlton Hall, at 8. 
Plymouth Branch: “The Pathetic, Dramatic, and Humorous in 
Dickens,” by Mr. A. S. Tilby, at Mikado Cafe. 
6. Bristol and Clifton Dickens Society: ‘The Tapleyism of Dickens,” 
by Mr. 8S. Tucker, at Wheatley Hall, at 8. 
Gloucester Branch: “ The Lawyers of Dickens,’”’ by A. W. Beale; and 
recitals by Mr. R. Austin and Miss Una Hadwen. 
7. Hull Branch: Business Meeting, at Shakespeare Hall, at 8. 
Edinburgh and Leith Branch: Business Meeting, at 5, St. Andrew’s 
Square, at 8. 
Forest Gate Branch: Study of Hard Times, at Earlham Hall. 
8. Hastings Branch: Two Children’s Entertainments, at Castle Hotel. 
11. Brixton Branch: Evening arranged by Miss Sherlock and Mr. 
Douglas, at 8. 
13. Dublin Branch: Great Expectations, at the Hall, Merrion Row. 
London: “Doctor Marigold’’ and other recitals, by Professor Wm. 
Miles, with Sketching Demonstration by Mr. Sidney Carter, at 
Clifford’s Inn Hall, at 8. 
14. es Branch: “My Favourite Characters in Dickens,’”’ by Mem- 
rs. 
16. London: Social Evening and Progressive Whist, at Ye Mecca Café, 
56, Ludgate Hill, E.C., at 7 for 7.30. Tickets, 2/- each. 
18. Southampton Branch: Annual Meeting, at Kell Hall, at 8. 
Plymouth Branch: ‘Charles Dickens: Studies in Light and Shade,”’ 
by Mr. G. W.- Wherry, at Mikado Café, at 8. 
London: Council meeting, at 7. 
20. Bristol and Clifton Dickens Society: “Bardell v. Pickwick,” at 
Wheatley Hall, at 8. 
Hastings Branch: Dickens Social Party, at Castle Hotel. 
21. Forest Gate Branch: Dramatic and Humorous Recital, by Mr. 
Leonard Harris, at Earlham Hall, at 8. 
25. Brixton Branch: Conversazione, at Lecture Hall, Independent 
Church, at 8. : : 
Plymouth Branch: “Children of Dickens,’ by Mr. C. W. Bracken, 
B.A., at Mikado Café. 
27. Dublin Branch: Closing Meeting, at the Hall, Merrion Row, at 8. 
28. Stockport Branch: Annual Meeting, at Sunday School. 
Belfast Branch: Social Gathering, at Central Hall, at 8. 


